The  Crowd in  Peace and War

individual freedom as possible must be careful to limit
within the smallest compass his adherence to crowds.

That a political organiser should desire to suppress the
individual as a separate political unit is natural enough.
My excellent friend Fitzgalahad Jones, for instance, finds
himself at a given moment more nearly in agreement with,
say, the Liberal party than with its rivals. He is, therefore,
induced to join that party, and thenceforward must always
vote for its nominees, not merely his own preferences.
The day when he does not vote for those nominees he
becomes a "traitor." Jones as an individual with a
volition of his own is a nuisance to all the organisers who
do not know what he will do, and have to spend money
and trouble on trying to win his suffrage. If Jones can
only once for all be dragooned into a party he need no
further be bothered about. How easy would politics
become if every one were once for all definitely a party
member (as most voters are in the North of Ireland)-
Political leaders could then sell the vote of Jones if it
pleased them. But look at the question from the point
of view of Jones. The advantage of parting with his
individual freedom of choice is not so obvious. Present-
day Democracy rests on a few organised parties. What
would a democracy be like if based on millions of inde-
pendent Joneses each of whom decided to vote this way or
that as he pleased? The dominion of the crowd would be
at an end both for better and for worse. We shall not
behold any such revolution in the world as we know it.

Thus we must conclude that the crowd by its very
nature tends, and always must tend, to diminish (if pos-
sible to the vanishing point) the freedom of its members,
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